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the wild tribes, their possible descendants, but, for example, with 
that of the settled tribes of the lower Mississippi, the Adaizes and 
Natchez, who are pretty fairly described by the early French writers, 
and who seem in many respects to have resembled the mound- 
builders of the upper regions. They were, to some extent, an agri- 
cultural people, as we know from the chronicles referred to, which 
also abound in notices of the extensive traffic which prevailed 
among the tribes encountered in the valley of the Mississippi. 

General Thruston's book is throughout modest in tone, and 
from its evident honesty of purpose and careful description is en- 
titled to be regarded as one of the most valuable contributions to 
the archaeology of the North American Indian which has appeared. 
The book has been handsomely gotten up by the publishers and 
the illustrations have been even lavishly supplied. 

Robert Fletcher. 



Races and Peoples: Lectures on the Science of Ethnography. By 
Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D. New York, i8po, N. D. C. 
Hodges. 313 pp., 8 Jigs., 9 schemes, 6 charts, i2tno. 

This volume is a collection of ten lectures delivered at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, in the spring of 1890, 
by Dr. Brinton, professor of ethnology in the Academy and of 
American archaeology and linquistics in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. If we are not mistaken, this is the first attempt by an in- 
stitution of higher learning in our country to found a professorship 
of anthropology. 

The author shows on every page an immense amount of research 
and an excellent acquaintance with the latest investigators. He 
has brought together a body of information which lies beyond the 
reach of most intelligent readers and teachers. The first two lectures 
are concerned with physical ethnography, the remainder with the 
problem of race and races. From beginning to end the volume 
forms an excellent text-book. 

What gives it a flavor of its own, its bouquet, is Dr. Brinton's 
theory of origins. Accepting the theories of the evolutionists and 
the monogenists as the most plausible in the present state of science, 
the author devotes the greater part of his argument to the home of 
man primeval. This must be looked for (1) where the oldest relics 
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of man or of his industries have been found ; (2) where the remains 
of the highest of the lower animals, especially the manlike apes, 
have been exhumed, as it is assumed that man himself descended 
from some such form ; and (3) where we know from palseontological 
evidence a climate prevailed suited to man's unprotected early con- 
ditions. 

According to the first count, Dr. Brinton looks especially to 
Portugal, central Spain, and southern France for the birthplace of 
the race. 

On the second point the Dryopithecus fontani, whose bones have 
been disinterred in the upper valleys of the Garonne and in Italy, is 
the witness. Mr. Darwin's conclusion that our earliest progenitors 
lived on the African continent is harmonized with the testimony of 
Dryopithecus by the facts of quaternary geography. When primal 
man roamed over France, England, and the Iberian peninsula, Eng- 
land and Ireland were united with the mainland and Northern Africa 
was united to Southern Europe by two wide land bridges, one at the 
Straits of Gibraltar, one connecting Tunis with Sicily and Italy. 
The eastern part of the Mediterranean was a contracted fresh-water 
lake. What is now Africa of the negroes was the whole continent, 
and Northern Africa was so joined to Europe as to be practically a 
part of it This land-mass Dr. Brinton calls Eurafrica and the south- 
ern continent Austafrica. This subdivision of land-masses gives the 
author his starting point. 

There are two epochs of humanity, the Quaternary and the 
Alluvial. In the former we have first Pre-glacial times, when prime- 
val man set forth' from the cradle of civilization in Western Europe, 
where now the rudest palaeolithic implements, are to be seen. In 
glacial times Europe was severed from Africa, men were dispersed 
into areas of characterization — the white race in Eurafrica, the black 
race in Austafrica, the yellow race into Asia, the copper-colored race 
into America, and the brown race into the island areas. This peo- 
pling of the world from the home of the palaeolithic implement in 
West Europe and North Africa works very cleverly for the white and 
black race, but it plays havoc with the other divisions of the species. 
Especially with the American race has the author taken great liber- 
ties, making them travel during, if not before, the Great Ice Age 
from Europe by way of a land connection which once existed over 
the North Atlantic. Whart he says of them subsequently grows 
naturally out of this position. They are said to be "a singularly 
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homogeneous race, which varies but- slightly anywhere on the con- 
tinent, and has maintained its type unimpaired for countless gen- 
erations. Never at any time before Columbus was it influenced by 
blood, language, or culture by any other race. This is a bold posi- 
tion, not necessary to the Atlantic origin of the Americans. In- 
deed, it is easy to affirm the very opposite, and, frankly, in the 
present state of the inquiry, only conjectural proof can be advanced 
on either side. Nor does it detract from the great merit of these 
lectures as the best general treatise we have on races and peoples 
that they are strung upon a theory which may break at any moment. 
In the last chapter the author treats of acclimation, amalgama- 
tion, infertility of mixtures, civilization affecting savagery, extinction 
of races, especially the American Indian and the insular peoples. 
The charts and diagrams in the volume will be of great use to col- 
lege professors and others who have not the facilities for working 
out the problems for themselves. 

Otis T. Mason. 



Myths and Folk- Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs, and Magyars. 

By Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown cV" Co., 1890, 

PP- vi-555, S°. 

The first thing to be noticed in Mr. Curtin's book is the spirit in 
which it is written. The desiccation of mythology, in the modern 
professedly scientific treatment, has been carried to its last terms. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, for example, takes no pains to conceal his contempt 
for the barbarous and, as he considers, utterly irrational conceptions, 
which he nevertheless thinks worth while to examine. Now, in the 
opinion of the writer, it is desirable that he who treats of folk-lore 
should himself possess something of the myth-making faculty. This 
poetic manner of looking on the world Mr. Curtin does retain, as 
is illustrated by a very beautiful passage of his introduction. For 
this quality we are grateful to him and believe that no one can read 
the work without finding himself agreeably affected in this regard. 

The collection is intended to present, for general readers, a selec- 
tion of tales of a popular character. Mr. Curtin has in an eminent 
degree the linguistic sense, and his versions, fluent and spirited, 
compare more than favorably with those of W. R. S. Ralston in his 
well-known " Russian Folk-Tales," and of W. H. Jones and L. L. 
Kropf in ".The Folk-Tales of the Magyars," printed in 1889 by 



